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mer clouds, they overshadowed us- 
for a moment, and then passed 
away, lost in the bright} the glo- 
rious sunshine that has succeeded. 
Republicanism flows from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia, in one broad 
deep and irresistible stream. Vain 
are all attempts to destroy its 
strength, divert its course, or ar- 
rest' the progress of its- current. 
Stay but its tide for an instant, and 
it collects its countless waves, and 
bears down the feeble barriers that 
©pose its progress. As well might 
you attempt to restrain Ontario at 
hvs outlet, ov check Niagara in his 
thundering torrent. 
Brothers, 
It is your pride and honour, that 
in every national vicissitude you 
have been unwavering in your ad* 
herence to our republican institu- 
tions. You,have pieserved the pure 
flame of liberty like a sacred fire 
within your walls. Persevere in 
this exalted conduct— watch, in- 
cessantly watch, with a patriotism 
that never droops — with a vigi- 
lance that never slumbers over 
the welfare of your country. Let 
the bands of brothevly affection ever 
entwine your hearts, and keep bright 
and unimpaired your chain of u- 
nion. 

In the present address you have 
the warm feelings and sentiments 
of my heart. May the advice of 
youth be matured by your more 
weighty judgment ; and white life 
shall be spared you, may each re- 
turning anniversary find you in your 
Tights, your fortunes, and domes- 
tic comforts, living testimonials of 
the prosperity and the freedom of 
your country. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A DIALOGUE ON LETTER-WRITING, AND 
TRIFLING AWAY TIME. 

R. V — Well, Miss Ardent, you 
are always busy, always in too 



great a hurry to speak to me; 
but as you are good tempered* 1 
am not afraid to ask you what 
you" are now going to do, as I am 
sure you will tell me. 

Miss Ardent. Certainly I will tell 
you what 1 intend to do; but in- 
deed I have not quite made up 
my mind-^-I am thinking of wri- 
ting to Miss Flimsy. 

Mr. V-r- Have you any business 
with her? 

Miss Ardent. Business, sir ! what 
upon earth has eithei she or I to 
do with business, and even if I 
had any commission to town, Miss 
Flimsy is the last person I should 
ask,, for she is so forgetful and 
helpless that I should be disap- 
pointed 

Mr. V-r*- Have you a great af- 
fection for her, 01 any news to tell 
her? 

Miss Ardent. I like her well e- 
nough, bwt I have not one word 
of news to tell her. 

Mr. V. I cannot imagine what, 
you can have to write about, if 
you have neither business, expres- 
sions of affection, or news to com- 
municate. 

Miss Ardent. Did you ever 
hear of sentimental letters? 

Mr. V — . I have heaid of them, 
but I think thero is too little si- 
milarity in the characters of you 
and Miss Flimsy to induce you to 
sharpen your faculties, against hers, 
or, to unlock the secret springs of 
your heart for her to explore. 

Miss Ardent. Indeed sir I have 
no great satisfaction in opening my 
mind to her, but you know we 
must make some use of our ener- 
gies, and find some deposite for 
our overflowing thoughts, and I 
happen to have no other friend 
who expresses the same pleasure 
at receiving my letters as Miss 
Flimsy does. 

Mr. V — I suppose she flatters 
youj confess to me is not this the 
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inducement you- have to write. 
While you are writing, yon feel, 
your superiority to ber; and when 
she replies, you are still more ful- 
ly convinced of it. 

Miss Ardent. I confess it, but 
I assure you that the pleasure we 
obtain from the admiration of per- 
sons of inferior intellect, is very 
transient. 

Mr. V — It must be so, when 
the praise's of the good and judi- 
cious are not sufficient to produce, 
durable satisfaction. Nothing will 
have this effect but the conscious- 
ness of having daily and hourly 
filled our allotted duties. .The prai- 
ses of men arc but breath which 
intoxicates and passes away; nei- 
ther can any human being judge 
of our motives for doing tLe best 
actions. 

Miss Ardent I will not make a 
display of my talents by writing 
to Miss Flimsy, but I must do 
something; 1 cannot be idle. 

Mr. V— I would by no means 
-ha\e you idle; but I would have 
3 on lather to sit still, ov to take 
a solitary waiky than to endeavour 
lo make a display of your genius. 
As a sovereign lemedy for the list- 
lessness, (he discontent, and the lest- 
lessness vihich alternately are the 
diseases of youth {particularly those 
v ho have a little moie talents or 
animation than usual) I prescribe 
for you some settled occupation, 
to vihitfh you may at any time 
have recourse, and to which you 
tmul pay very fivquent attention; 
this will prove an object wheieon 
you may employ all your facul- 
ties; it will riot chill or wither the 
blooming ardour of youth; your best 
sentiments may still be awake, and 
a tohdity and peinianenee lender all 
your thought's and feelings more 
Valuable, and in reality moie beau- 
tiful. 

Miss Ardent. I shall certainly be 
gu.dcd by ycur adute. Cucum- 



stances you know have occurred 
which have put it in my. power lo 
do with myself as I pleased* and 
though my liberty and leisure have 
been often envied, yet they have 
been a torment to myself, and kept 
me in a perpetual chase after un-t 
real pleasures. Your life and ac- 
tions have bean such as to give 
you authority to advise all tiiflers 
like me. 

Mr. Y — I can so far speak from 
experience that I have never known 
happiness except wheie my con- 
science fold me I was useful. 

: A. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A DIALOGUE ON A BOARDING-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 

Tl/TRS. D. Maria is now fourteen, 
•*■** and 1 think it is high time to 
finish her education. What board- 
ing school do you prefer? 

Mrs E. Indeed I am a very in- 
adequate judge of boarding-schools, 
as I am not partial to any of thenV, 
nor indeed- to that mode of either 
beginning or finishing education. 
I would advise you to keep Ma- 
ria at home. 

Mrs. D. I don't think that girls 
ever get that pohsh at home, which 
governesses used to the business 
of education can give them, ex- 
cept indeed they have one equal- 
ly accomplished at home, which I 
could not afford ; and even in that 
case they cannot see so much of 
fashionable life as at school. 

Mrs. E. Perhaps not so much 
artificial life, which I think is 
quite an advantage to them. 

Mrs. D. Would yog not have your 
daughter taught any of those accom- 
plishments which embellish her na- 
tural endowments, and may prove 
a means of advancing her in life ? 

Mis. E. Any artificial accom- 
plishment which I could not teach 
her myself, nor afford to pay a pej- 
sotl to come to the house to teach 



